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Another local dlpactor, Mrs. Soott Baff, alao Mde 

• eontrlbutlona to anateur thaatre In the 

2 •. t y . Instructor at Tlotorla Unlvaraltjr^ and an 

-locution ’••aeher at the Toronto College of Kuslo,^ ahe, 

• all others In her field, reallced the laportanoe 

:f apokea «ord and Ita relatlonahlp to drama* As she 

• aw It, •literature eoald become a llrlng art through the 

of Tolee.*^ Her own (Hibllo readings and dramatic 
^Kctet-.es^ eatabllshed her reputation as a fine elooutioniat 
ani rare concrete evidence of her view that speech is the 
»-0t vital element of drama* On the one hand, ahe reacted 
t-.e tide ef raellaa which concentrated on mlae en 

• :r:^9 and coastructlon rather than on dialogue}^ on the 

tre »ou>rht the more tdeelistle goal of restoring 
'.'a *-t of orecisf, axniculeta dellvei^ on tha stage* 
had already turned her efforts to various 

• a-k’9.r - njecleatioBS around tha city, but It was not 
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until «h« opened her own eohool the following autuwn that 
She could put her theories Into praotloe.^ 

Urged OB hjr the Bererend Nathaniel Burwash, Chancellor 
of Victoria Unlreraltjr, she opened her new School of Bipresslon 
in 1901, at the comer of Tonga and Bloor Streets in a studio 
over what Is bow the Bank of CooBieme* There she Intended 
to guide her students in *the interpretation of literature, 
the probleas of Toiee production and the proaotlon of physical 
education I* not cmlj was she prepared to "igprore the 
quality of the Toloe* and "the health and grace of the 
body,* but she was also eoooemed with stinulating the 
iaaglnativeness of her students as well as dereloping their 
■artistic aptltixles.*^ Her eurrloulua indicated* a significant 
*”lft froa the pure physical culture and voice training 
:r"?raas offared In the other elocutloo schools to a acre 
erudite study of literature and the creative arts with the 
result that thoee enrolled at the achool would be acquainted 
■ l*:’'. draaatio literature at flrat hand in play productions 
•"•d reallngs. 

^tr.ough Mrs. Scott Baff’s School of Eipresalon lid 
froduoa anything of eonaaquanca In Its first year, 

^Jackson, The Brief History p f T^ree Schools, p. ?• 
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n«v lnt«r««t In th« appreolatton of tho th*mtr^ am 
an «rt f'>r« ohomdacnM offlnltlM to ttv« roooat aoroaonta 
v*'.liar> mm CM (falains aooaptanea abroad In avoh plaeaa aa 
Far It vtiaro la 188? Aadra intolaa had eatabllahad tha 

ra-llbra and thua prored tha adTanta^aa of latlaata 
t^aatra. Antoina and Otto Brahn In hla Praia BliJBia rabaXIad 
a^aleat tha aid oonTantiosia ahleh paralatad, and both, 
bf MQZcrirms^OM azparlaantatlon In ataclnc* prodaotloo and 
-lajarlftstlng, attaaptad to Injact naa Ufa Into tha thaat ra. 

?hara la no d^aatian that Mrs, Scott Baff aaa aamra 
of ihaaa lataat tranda, for In the yaara to follow aha 
•aa aaa of thoaa In Toronto dadlcatad to tha product I aa 
of »•• playa and tha vae of naw taohnlquaa. In aplta of 
car f ar^aiKhtadnasa , aha alwaya naintalnad tha aa^abliarad 
prlsalolaa of alocutlon with tha raault that nch of har 
mzrt. In tha thaatra waui dawotad to tha production of poatie 
Irmaa Which aould g\rm full acopa to tha roloa. ftra . Saa-^t 
laff aaa net prdparad to aa far aa §o»e of tha ay act 
*macltatioaa la tha !?nltad Stataa, tnt tnl# ia only r.atura- 
oaeaua« aha aaa remain* a aohool of alooutton, not a tr%aatra 
, ate rat -0 ry. 



^t«inath McGowan and Wllllaa Balnltf, 
i':aaa ,Sn*lawood niffa, iaw Jaraayi ?rantio# 2a. 
>p. i-jC-bOb. 
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Th« School of Bxprossion was affiliated with Vlotorl* 
Unlrs rally , and the students (all girls) attended their 

a 

physical education classes at Annesley Hall.^ Begardless 
of the Tsry aodazn as{>eots of the ourrlculua, an air of 
the old order hung hearlly orer the school, as rerealed 
by Its crest (a Greek torch encircled by a laurel wreath) 
and Its aotto (*A Sound Mind In a Sound Body*).^ 

The school *8 enphasis on the Grecian concept of 
personal ham<»y through the* fulfillment of body, alnd 
and spirit apparently reflected a current rerlral of interest 
In Greek thought already erldent In other aspects of Victorian 
culture^ aost notably In the work of such writers as Hardy 
and Swinburne, who were so enaaoured of "Greek and classical 
beauty,*^ 

“nie same preoccupation with the Grecian ideal of 
harmony can also be seen In such aspects of local life as 
the many local children's productions and classical plays 
at the unlTsrelty which featured eurhythmies. Similar 
attitudes were seen ssTcral years later in the masques of 



^Jackson, p. 7. 
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Bliss Csnwn and Mary Perry King, partionlarly In their | 

Daughters of Dawn . In which "the three rhythalc arte, 

poetry, wuslo, and dancing, or interpretlre notion are 

combined for artistic and cultural purposes.*^ 

With the Greek temperament so much In erldence In 

late nineteenth century life. It Is apparent that the 

ancients* lore of order gawe equilibrium to the age In 

which "the Victorian feeling of balance was beginning to 

2 

question Itself** 

3* Musical Entertainment 
Music was a popular form of entertainment In the 
city, and like the theatre. It was quick to react to 
preTalllng attitudes and current erents* Thus, In the 
war years, traTelllng military bands drew large audiences 
to patriotic functloQSi when the ^een died, local 
entertainment tended to be of a more solemn kind glren 
mostly to piano and singing recitals | at Easter and Christmas, 
oratorios and cantatas (directed by such well-known ohoir- 
mastere as Torrlogton, Ham, Vogt and Forsyth) eppeared in 
abundance, and In the summer, local parks were allre with 
outdoor concerts. 

^BUss Carman and Mary Perry King, Daughters of 
(kew Torki Mitchell Kennerley, 1913)» In* rod uotl on, p. s, 

^Imgouls aiid Cexaalan, p. 1259. 
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IS 8t*«« nmmt> •Harold Melson," Mr. 3haw and his companj 
trugglsd to bring drana to Winnipeg and the west ooast, 
Bdergolng conditions that had discouraged many other 
rarelllng troupas In earlier days. -He preached Shakespeare 
o rough oo. puDOh.r., pr.«h.d «lth int.lllg.ho. 

iy.p«th7. H. l.otui*d to .ohool. to oollog.* oo tho 
r..., «id lnolt«l oro.r. of h.11. moA •orr’f to build 
jottar ooa«,*‘ moA ulthln »li or .oTan yaara Hr. Shaa waa 
rtonlog tha approelatlon that ha had praTloualy In 



the B ast « 

The cassation ^s^-dranatlcs at the Toronto College 

/ 

cf Basic narked the and of an annual erant that had always 



bean regarded as a highlight of the theatrical season 



Since such organlkatlons as tha Ilatropolltan College of 
Buslc concentrated on speech recitals and dramatic recltatlcas. 
the only other Institution to display an interest In play 
production was Bra. Scott Baff*s School of Brpresslon. 

By 190^5, It hed becoes obrlous to Hrs. Scott Baff that 
her small studio eoald no longer sccoi*odate the large 
number of students enrolled in the dramstle sod phyelcal 
culture classes, so she deelded to do something about It. 



iBobaoo Black [fredarlo Bobeon], ^e 
th« Thaetra In Csmmda,* Cy^a West BonthLr* VI ( Bay . 1 9d9> 
U. 

^fradene Bo been, *Ths Drama In Canada, 
ftaastlr^ (Bay. 19®®)* PP» 
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Miss Dorothy JaoksoQt historian of tha sohool, raoounts the ' 
incidents which follow t 

Mrs. 3oott Baff recorded that Mr. Tiaothj Baton, 
at his suBser residence in Muskoka, said to hen 
<*Go to Toronto and get Dr. Burwash to go with you, 
and buy land for a school in which to incorporate 
your tesiohing** 

Aotion on this suggestion was taken at once, 

^mt\A was secured and a building erected on North 
Street, now Bay Street, Just south of Bloor Street, 
Nr. Harry MoGee was appointed as representatire 
of the T. Baton Coapany Limited to confer on the 
plans. The architect was Hr. N. H. Mead, and 
momson Brothers were the builders. Land, building 
and furnishings were the gift of Mr. Timothy Eaton 
for his wife. In 1906, a charter of incorporation 
as a School was obtained, and in honour of Mrs. 

Eaton, the School was named t 

The Margaret Baton School of 

Literature and Expression . 

The handsome grey stone building with imposing 
Greek pillars, was considered to be one of the 
finest examples of pore Grecian architecture on 
this continent. In Toronto it was referred to as 
•The Greek Temple.* The Impressire entrance was 
supplemented in the interior by panelled halls 
and furniture of clean-cut subdued lines. The 
recital hall and admlnlstratiTe offices were located 
on the ground floor i the principal's studio on the 
second floor. Appropriately, the caretaker was 
named •Hermes.*^ 

Of course, the theatre in the Margaret Eaton School 
of Expression and Literature was quite unlike the tflnthrop 
Ames enterprise of a few years lateri nerertheless, the 



^Dorothy jMfcsoCa 
pie School of Epress ion. The M^artl 

19C1 - 1941 (Toronto. 1953). PP. 
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establlahnent of • theatr* daaignod for th« intimate production 
of the beat in drama' represented something of a landmark 
in the city and probably the nation, *The bedt in drama" 
was a far ory from the adranoed material which was shown at 
the Kew Theatre in New Toxic, but the forthcoming years saw 
the Margaret Baton School become the centre for siany of the 
most progressiTe dramatic presentations taking place in Toronto. 
The founding of the Margaret Baton School can now be regarded 
as the formsd beginning of the Little Theatre moTeaent in 
Toronto, 

Slnoe the ^ cons tpict ion of the new school occupied 
nearly the full 190 5-6 season, Mrs. Scott Eaff continued 
to conduct classes in her old studio. 

The Eatons, the Masseys and Aaatexu: Theatre 

It is highly improbable, considering Timothy Baton's 
strict Methodist backgrouztd, that the gift of the Margaret 
Eaton School was made because of some deep-felt concern 
o^er the sitviatlon in professional theatre, Eather it is 
more likely that the gift was made at the insistence of 
his beloTed wife who had always maintained an arid interest 

e 

in the drama despite her husband*s dlsfaTour.* Mrs, Eaton’s 

^In April, 1906 , her home wss the meeting place for 
tne eloaing exerciaea of the Shakeapeare Club, which had a 
▼ery tii f aembership. The gathering wltneseed the presentatloa 
cf ecenea from plays directed by Mre, Scott Raff. 

Tcromto (April 21 , I906), p, U. 
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